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hardly be said that such a regulation would be any
great restraint upon liberty; and yet it is impossible
not to feel that it would diminish the influence of
the emotional element in human nature. Processions
and mass meetings have been instinctively adopted
in every country and every age, because they worked
upon the imaginations and strengthened convictions
or communicated ideas by the contagion of sympathy.
The impulse of great change has constantly been
derived from demonstrations of this kind. Forbid
them, and what administrations will gain in stability
will be lost to all the causes that are in an actual
minority.

Incomparably more important than even the right
of holding public meetings has been the permission
habitually accorded to refugees from one country to
become naturalised in another. The right of asylum
is perhaps more likely to be extended than withheld.
The enthusiasts who make changes are, however, as
a rule, not wealthy, and in the rare cases where a
rich man is a reformer it is commonly difficult for
him to transport his property, unless he has been
making provision for the worst with almost un-
exampled caution. If we take some of the great
emigrations, for conscience3 sake, during the last
three centuries, it is obvious that the Flemings, the
French Huguenots, and the Palatines could not have
settled in England and Ireland if they had not been
allowed to work at the industries they were acquainted
with. Similarly, if the Irish Catholics, who swarmed
into France and Spain during part of the eighteenth
century, had been denied everything but the right
to be food for powder, the influx could never have
assumed the vast proportions it did. Now there are